Breadwinners  -  with  modern  office  machines. 
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iN  one  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  the 
typewriter  is  today  the  most  valu¬ 
able  single  office  machine  in  use.  It 
has  become  an  all-important  adjunct  to 
every  business  transaction.  Through¬ 
out  the  world  there  are  probably  no 
offices  and  but  few  stores  where  the 
writing  is  not  done  by  a  machine  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  thought  of  a 
world  without  typewriters  is  appalling 
to  the  modern  business  man. 

With  the  development  of  the  type¬ 
writer  there  has  grown  up  a  group  of 
persons  even  more  dependent  upon  it 
than  the  modern  business  man.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  the 
typewriter  has  meant  to  the  person 
without  sight? 

There  is  a  basis  in  fact  for  the  belief 
that  an  endeavor  to  find  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  for  those  who  are  blind  was 


a  part  of  the  original  work  in  developing 
the  writing  machine.  Today  that  de¬ 
velopment  is  serving  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  when  it  serves  the  blind. 
True,  this  is  not  a  large  market,  for 
which  we  are  all  thankful,  but  it  is  an 
important  market,  if  not  in  the  sense  of 
sales  volume,  at  least  to  those  thousands 
upon  thousands  who,  being  blind,  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  seeing  world. 

Schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  are  today  teaching  touch  typing 
to  their  students.  These  same  stu¬ 
dents,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  al¬ 
most  identical  with  that  offered  the  see¬ 
ing  student,  for  touch  typing  is  the 
accepted  medium,  are  developing  a 
proficiency  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
average  seeing  typist.  There  is  reason 
for  that.  There  are  two  things  which 
blind  typists  cannot  do  which  make  im¬ 
perative  as  near  faultless  typing  as 
possible.  They  cannot  read  back  that 
which  they  have  written  nor  can  they 
make  an  erasure  even  if  aware  of  an 
error.  Thus  the  greatest  premium  is 
placed  upon  accuracy.  Many  seeing 
typists  are  aide  to  sacrifice  accuracy  for 
speed,  for  an  error  can  be  readily  and 
hastily  corrected.  This  is  not  true  of 
blind  typists  and  in  early  student  days 
they  learn  that  accuracy  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  factor.  As  a. 
result,  they  bring  t<>  their  typing  an 
amazing  accuracy  but,  more  than  that, 
with  that  accuracy  they  are  able  to  aim 


At  left:  Miss  Alice  Smiih,  Dictaphone  operator  *1  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  standing  beside  thj 
filing  cabinet  which  she  has  devised  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  in  a  manner  equally  useful  to  eithei  a  seeing  or  a 
sightless  person. 
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resumably  we  will  agree  that  the 
issuing  of  an  order  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  is  the  final  internal  step  in 
acquiring  an  office  machine  and  not  the 
initial  one.  Perchance  many  days  of 
effort  and  much  study  have  been  made 
before  the  requisition  is  placed  with  the 
purchasing  agent.  Some  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  has  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  an  existing  office  appli¬ 
ance,  developed  the  thought,  ascertained 
the  best  competitive  devices  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  fit  the  particular  needs  and  justi¬ 
fied  the  expenditure.  The  question  we 
are  discussing  here  is  the  besDpJace  for 
assigning,  within  the  organization,,  the 
responsibility  for  normally  beginning 
this  chain  of  events. 

My  approach  to  the  question  will  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  larger  office. 
The  need  for  replacing  existing  equip¬ 
ment  and  acquiring  new  appliances  ob¬ 
viously  occurs  with  greater  frequency  in 
such  organizations. 

An  office  committee  presumably  com¬ 
posed  of  department  heads  is  believed  to 
be  a  doubtful  desirable  solution.  The 
individuaJs  making  up  such  a  committee 
usually  have  current  daily  operating 
duties  to  perform,  production  schedules 
to  meet  and  many  various  administra¬ 
tive  responsibilities  to  execute.  To  ex- 

*  The  thoughts  underlying  Mr.  Wharton's 
article  were  first  presented  by  him  at  the  recent 
Office  Management  Conference  of  the  American 
Management  Association. 


pect  that  such  a  group  can  effectively 
make  studies  of  internal  methods,  meet 
representatives  of  concerns  selling  office 
devices,  visit  other  offices  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exchanging  practices  and  ideas, 
work  out  the  best  manner  of  applying 
the  office  machines  available  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  their  normal  daily 
assignments,  is  not  reasonable. 

A  policy  requiring  each  department 
head  to  assume  this  responsibility  for  his 
own  clerical  force  carries  with  it  the 
general  objections  just  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  usage  of  an  office 
committee,  plus  the  fact  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  would  lead  to  endless  duplication 
of  effort  and  probably  the  purchase  of  a 
large  variety  of  office  machines,  most  of 
which  would  be  inefficiently  used  on  the 
same  operations  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
connection  will,  it  is  believed,  agree  that 
to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  existing 
machines  offered  for  use  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  new  office  appliances,  and  to  satis¬ 
factorily  complete  all  tasks  incident  to 
the  application  of  an  office  machine,  is 
more  than  a  full  time  task  for  one  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Also,  an  individual  who  has  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  a  department  is  often  not 
one  who  is  qualified  or  adapted  to  do  re¬ 
search  work  and  vice  versa. 

( Continued  on  Page  64) 
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A  speed  contest  for  the  blind, 
transcribing  from  the  Dicta¬ 
phone,  was  held  recently  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  In 
spite  of  the  handicap  these 
operators  all  demonstrated 
real  ability  and  made  exceed¬ 
ingly  creditable  showings. 
Dictating  machines  enable  the 
*  sightless  to  become  self-sup¬ 
porting. 


for  speed  and  in  many  instances  achieve 
an  amazing  speed  which  sacrifices 
nothing  in  accuracy. 

Typing  served  the  blind  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  seeing  world 
until  the  development  of  the  dictating 
and  transcribing  machine.  With  this 
as  an  aid,  we  now  find  an  ever  growing 
group  of  blind  secretaries — men  and 
women,  who  have  combined  proficiency 
in  typing  with  the  transcription  made 
possible  by  machines  and  thus  made 
themselves  self-dependent  breadwin¬ 
ners. 

At  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  three  such 


girls  are  employed.  Here  each  one  of 
the  three  is  doing  a  specific  job  and 
doing  it  well.  In  the  course  of  dis¬ 
cussion  with  them,  it  developed  that  for 
a  period  of  several  years  there  had  been 
a  club  of  blind  dictating  machine  opera¬ 
tors  in  New  York  City  which  numbered 
fifteen  members.  They  knew  that 
there  were  many  more  throughout  the 
country  and  said  that,  in  England  anti 
Germany,  government  agencies  had 
trained  and  placed  many  more,  some 
using  a  special  method  of  Braille  short¬ 
hand. 

All  three  of  the  girls  had  learned  to 

( Continued,  on  Page  69) 


These  photographs  of  letters  taken  from  Miss  Smith's  files,  show  how  the  small  cards  with  names  and  addresses  in 

Braille  make  the  difficult  filing  task  possible. 
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NIPPON  AS  MANUFACTURER 


lx  American,  as  well  as  European 
circles,  much  avid  comment,  pro 
and  con,  has  been  going  the  rounds  in 
recent  months  on  the  influence — even 
now  perceptible — of  Japan  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  manufacturing  nation  in  the 
business  machine  and  office  equipment 
industry.  Long  an  industry  that  de¬ 
pends  to  substantial  extent  upon  world¬ 
wide  business,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
anticipate  a  keen  interest  in  office 
equipment  on  the  part  of  Japanese 
manufacturers. 

Traditionally  an  importer  of  the 
products  of  our  industry,  with  minor 
exceptions  these  imports  for  some  time 
have  shown  a  decided  recession. 
Though  never  a  major  importer  of 
office  equipment,  the  drop  is  greater 
than  it  should  be  and  is  due  to  mani¬ 
fold  causes.  Writing  machine  imports 
are  today  less  significant  than  ever, 
language  limitations  by  no  means  being 
the  real  cause.  An  incessantly  increas¬ 
ing  multitude  of  items  are  being  manu¬ 
factured  natively.  The  depreciated 
yen,  helpful  in  export,  retards  imports. 

10 


The  farsighted  and  aggressive  Nip¬ 
ponese  has  supplied  adequate  evidence 
in  recent  years  of  his  ability  to  pene¬ 
trate  world  markets  in  many  commodi¬ 
ties.  Any  conclusion  that  our  oriental 
friends  have  neither  ambition  nor  facili¬ 
ties  with  which  to  perform  similarly  in 
office  equipment  is  scarcely  well 
founded.  For  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  markets,  Nippon  long  has 
been  manufacturing,  and  marketing 
with  great  success,  a  typewriter  for 
writing  in  native  characters.  There 
are  produced  in  Japan  two  different 
calculating  machines,  full  lines  of  steel 
filing  equipment  and  safes,  visible 
filing  cabinets  and  supplies,  pencils, 
crayons,  fountain  pens,  duplicators, 
stencils,  inks,  ribbons,  carbons,  many 
paper  products  and  a  wide  variety  of 
smaller  items  and  supplies.  The  sale 
of  the  same  has  been  devoted  largely  to 
home  consumption,  but  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  on  many  sides  of  activity  and 
intelligent  preparation  in  the  search  for 
overseas  trade.  It  is  known  that  even 

( Continued  on  Page  59) 
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tandard  and  portable  typewriters  are 
>eing  made  ready  and  their  appearance 
111  t-hjj  market  will  not  be  long  post- 
tonedj.  If  and  when  materialized,  it 
rill  be  found  that  the  Orient,  the 
British,  Dutch  and  French  Far  Eastern 
possessions  and  Latin  America  will 
pecome  ready  proving  grounds  for 
ntensive  sales  drives. 

Nippdji’s  projection  into  the  sphere  of 
•dice  equipment  manufacturing  nations 
pan  be  ejected  to  arouse  a  lively  and 
igitated  interest.  The  situation  may 
3ven  create  problems.  There  are  ob¬ 
stacles,  however,  that  cannot  be  hurdled 
overnight.  Good  products  and  com¬ 
plete  lines  of  them  are  necessary.  Vast 
investments  in  plants,  machinery,  tools 
and  finished  stocks  must  accompany 
the  program.  Well-trained  factory  help 
cannot  be  plucked  out  of  the  air.  Sales 
organizations  must  be  formed,  which 
means  long  and  intensive  training  of 
personnel  at  hoine  and  abroad.  De¬ 
mand  must  be  created  for  the  goods  in 
the  world’s  markers  and  without  abun¬ 
dant  advertising  and  all  the  other 
necessary  sales  aicg>,  front  line  dis¬ 
tributors  will  not  be  easily  found.  The 
process  is  a  long,  devious  and  difficult 
one,  but  only  by  adopting  this  seeming 
course  of  tougher  resistance  will  these 
Japanese  efforts  not  be  in  vain.  Such 
a  program  is  always  constructive  and, 
as  well  as  bringing  its  emoluments,  can 
be  a  contributing  force  to  the  populari¬ 
zation  and  educational  work  which  has 
for  so  long  been  the  program  of  other 
manufacturing  lands. 
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type  as  children.  None  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  typing  ordinary  correspondence 
and  said  that  their  only  dependence 
upon  seeing  persons  was  in  the  reading 
back  of  completed  work. 

One  of  the  three  had  developed  for 


TYPE  AND 

KEYTOPS 

FOR  ALL  MAKES  OF 
TYPEWRITERS  AND 
CALCULATING  MACHINES 


Imi  -Type 

■  GMBH 

General  Pape  Sliane.BERLIN-SCHONEBCPG 


ADDING 

BOOKKEEPING 

CALCULATING 

MACHINES 

ROUGH  REBUILTS 

OVERHAULED 

Burroughs  Billing,  Bookkeeping  and 
Duplex 

Elliott-Fisher  Sundstrand 

Underwood  Bookkeeping  and  Fanfold 
Remington  21  and  23  Moon-Hopkins 
Registers  and  Totalizers 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

116  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

Cable:  Unrlter,  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS 

Rough  Rebuilt 

Large  Stocks 

New  PORTABLES  Used 

American  and  Foreign  Keyboards 
We  supply  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines 

TYPEWRITER  CIRCLE  COMPANY 

359  Broadway  New  York  City,  U.S.  A. 
Cable:  Typeclrcle 
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Codo- 

CARBONS  &  RIBBONS 

—a  complete  and  dependable  service  for 
the  writing  and  copying  needs  of  American 
business.  When  you  undertake  to  sell 
Codo,  you  join  a  group  of  men  who  com¬ 
bine  quality  and  cooperation  to  make  suc¬ 
cess.  Codo  Carbons  &  Ribbons  are  worth 
more  because  they  give  better  results. 
And  Codo  salesmen  earn  more  because 
thev  serve  better. 

CODO  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Coraopolis,  Penna. 

New  York  Chicago 


MADE  TO  CLEAN  TYPE 

Every  bottle  of 

MARTENS  TYPE  CLEANER 

is  a  complete  kit  equipped  to  clean 
typewriter  type.  No  need  for  a 
special  brush  or  a  supply  of  old  rags 
where  MARTENS  is  used. 

FREE  offer  to  dealers! 

MARTENS  TYPE  CLEANER  CO. 

116  East  28th  Street  New  York  City 


UNDERWOOD 

BOOKEEPING  MACHINES 

Rough  and  Rebuilt 
By  Factory  Trained  Men 

Wholesale  ♦  Retail  ♦  Export 

BUSINESS  MACHINE  SERVICE  CO. 

Incorporated 

96  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Cable:  Busmachine 


Deal  with  a  Specialist 

WE  ARE  EXPERTS  ON 

Noiseless  Typewriters 

WHOLESALE— RETAIL— EXPORT 

Noiseless  Writing  Machine  Service  Co. 
John  Loser 

123  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


herself  more  than  just  a  position  as  a 
Dictaphone  operator — she  was  handling 
a  small  section  of  her  own — filling  out 
simple  forms  and,  most  interesting,  hand¬ 
ling  the  filing  of  her  own  correspond; 
ence. 

This  young  lady,  Miss  Alice  Smith, 
had  originally  been  a  Dictaphone  opera¬ 
tor.  However,  she  had  discovered  that, 
by  setting  up  filing  dividers  upon  which 
Braille  identification  had  been  im¬ 
printed,  she  was  able  to  carry  on  her 
own  filing.  Today  she  marks  her  corres-  (i 
pondence  with  a  three  by  five  card  1 
containing  pertinent  information  as  she 
writes  it  and  is  fully  aide  to  handle  the 
required  finding  and  filing.  It  should 
lie  said  that  the  Braille  letters  are  on  the 
hacks  of  the  cards  and  dividers  and  so 
do  not  interfere  with  ordinary  identifica¬ 
tions,  thus  making  the  file  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  quite  ordinary. 

For  the  handling  of  incoming  mail  a 
slightly  different  system  was  devised. 
Miss  Smith’s  seeing  associate  takes  the 
incoming  mail  every  few  days  and  dic¬ 
tates  necessary  information  for  a  Braille 
card,  i.e.,  Jones,  T.  C.,  45  E.  77th 
Street,  N.Y.C. — Braille  Library.  From 
this  Miss  Smith  is  able  to  make  out 
her  Braille  notation  and  her  typed  in¬ 
dex  tabs  and  file  the  material  and  sub¬ 
sequent  correspondence. 

However,  this  is  but  one  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  blind  men 
and  women  are  able  to  capably  serve  in 
office  positions.  There  is  no  routine 
transcription  work  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted,  there  are  but  few  conditions 
which  they  are  not  qualified  to  overcome 
and  their  ingenuity  in  developing  meth¬ 
ods  of  achievement  are  astounding. 
Above  all  the  thought  that  is  important 
is  that  they  are  able. 

Is  it  not  in  order  to  ask  that  should  a 
competent  blind  person  seek  employment 
from  or  through  the  reader,  that  he 
hesitate  before  jumping  at  what  may  he 
a  natural  conclusion  of  inability.  With 
proper  training  a  blind  dictating  ma¬ 
chine  operator  will,  in  practically  all 
instances,  prove  to  lie  cpiite  as  able  as  a 
trained  seeing  operator.  They  ask  no 
indulgence,  only  honest  opportunity  to 
prove  the  ability  which  one  may  doubt 
but  which  they  know  they  possess.  y 
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